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tion which inspired Napoleon's proposal is characteristic of his general approach to European and world problems, and it had a strong appeal to Alexander.
The discussion of the proposed campaign brought out the divergency of the views held by the two governments. France was willing to agree to Russian expansion in Turkey but would not concede the annexation of Constantinople and of the Dardanelles, and she refused to evacuate Prussia. Events in the Iberian Peninsula, however, basically changed the international situation and gave a new turn to the Franco-Russian negotiations. The bogus election of Joseph Bonaparte to the throne of Spain (March 10, 1808, N.S.) was followed by a revolutionary movement in that country and by war with France, which for a time claimed all the attention of Napoleon. In July he was reluctantly compelled to admit that plans for the invasion of Egypt and India would have to be indefinitely postponed; and orders were given for the recall from Prussia of some of the French troops urgently needed in Spain. Napoleon took care to give this decision the appearance of a special concession to Alexander for recognizing Joseph as king of Spain. The French government, moreover, was alarmed by the policy of rearmament inaugurated by Austria in the summer of 1808.
It was in an international situation vastly different from that of February, 1808, when the conference was first suggested, that Napoleon and Alexander met six months later at Erfurt (from September 27 to October 14, N.S.). The ancient Thuringian city provided a fitting setting for the somewhat theatrical display of might and splendor of which Napoleon was the unsurpassed master. On this occasion Bonaparte surrounded himself with an imposing and decorative array of German kings and princes who, kept at a respectful distance, emphasized by their submissive demeanor his seemingly unchallengeable power. The practical results of the Erfurt deliberations were hardly in keeping with these elaborate arrangements. After much wrangling behind the scenes the two emperors signed (October 12, N.S.) a convention which was to remain secret for two years. It confirmed the alliance and provided for an offer of peace to Great Britain on the basis of uti possidetis; that is, Great Britain was to recognize "the new order established by France in Spain," and the annexation by Russia of Finland, Moldavia, and Wallachia. France thus acquiesced in Russia's acquisition of the two Danubian principalities but assumed no obligation to assist Russia in a war with the Porte ii} case of the